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think that tho pendulous growth should likewise be regarded ns a manifesta¬ 
tion of that disease, and not ns an example of dermatolysis. In typical cases 
of this latter disease, there exist no rounded fibrous tumors, tho formation 
being merely a more or less diffuse or circumscribed hypertrophy of the 
integumentary structures. 


Medicinal Soaps. 

The subject of soaps (Volkmaim’s Sammlung kttnischa' Vortrttge, No. 252, 
1885) lias been lately receiving the attention of Unxa, of Hamburg. A basic 
soap of fixed composition, with which might bo incorporated various medici¬ 
nal substances, was prepared, consisting of sixteen parts best ox fat, two parts 
olive oil, six parts 38° Bcnuind soda lye, and three parts Benumfi potash lye. 
This combination of tho alkalies had the advantage of being less apt to blister 
the skin when medicinal substances arc incorporated with the soap. The soap 
so made and composed is over-fatty—that is, possesses about four per cent, 
excess of fat over the amount necessary for complcto saponification. In color 
it is yellowish-white, of waxy consistence, and permanent. 

Although, theoretically, TJnna considers that beef fat alone is the most 
perfect fat for soap manufacture, an advantage seems gained by adding one 
proportion of olivo oil to eight parts of beef fat. The objection to eocoanut 
oil, from which a soap can bo made which produces a good lather, is, that after 
continued uso tho skin becomes harsh and dry. Neutral soaps if used habitu¬ 
ally tend to produce roughness and harshness, the natural ollincss of tho skin 
being too completely removed. Hence an excess of fat was found to add to 
the value of the soap, both for medicinal and toilet purposes. 

For skins in which there is naturally a tendency to harshness and dryness, 
tho soap was found exceedingly valuablo; tho skin after its uso is smooth and 
plinble. This basic soap Unnn designates over-fatty basic soap (fiber fettete 
Gruiid scifc). 

For thinning down the horny layer in parakeratoses and in acne, an “ over- 
fatty marble soap,” made lip of ono part of tho basic soap, and an equal 
quantity of very finely powdered marble, is highly spoken of. It is far superior 
to the pumicc-stono and sand-soaps, inasmuch ns it accomplishes the same 
purpose, and lias tho advantage of leaving the surface normally unctuous and 
smooth. Several other combinations are advised for special purposes. Tlius 
"over-fatty ichtliyol soap” is especially valuablo in rosnccn. If tho discaso 
is mild in character, washing the parts with this soap and hot water two or 
three times daily is commended. If tho sonp lather is allowed to dry on, as 
is advisable in severo cases, a stronger effect is produced. The washing with 
this soap does not necessarily prevent other measures being carried out at 
the same time, using tho soap during the day and pastes or salves, if desirable, 
at night. “Over-fatty salicylic acid soap,” and other medicinal incorpora¬ 
tions, are mentioned, and advised for the disorders for which the drugs aro in 
other forms, ns salves and lotions, often employed. 

Topical Applications in Diseases of the Skin. 

The past several years have shown a decided advance in tho methods of 
external treatment of cutaneous diseases, and in a recent paper by Brooke 
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{Medical Chronicle, Manchester, Oct. 1885) these various methods are men¬ 
tioned, and several new plans, which the author had found valuable, added. 
In regard to tho application of an oiutincnt tho uselessness of simply rubbing 
it over the surface compared to tho correct method of application by spread¬ 
ing upon muslin and binding down to the parts is casually rcfcired to. Ilcbra 
insisted upon this latter method of applying almost nil ointments, and 
although its greater efficacy is admitted, it is only exceptionally practised. 

Tho introduction.by Unnn of the medicated salvo “mulls,” and tho gutta¬ 
percha plaster, was an important innovation. The former aro prepared, ns 
is now tolerably well known, by incorporating tho medicinal substances with 
a firm basis, usually of benzonted lard and suet; tills is spread upon mull, and 
is kept ready for application. The gutta-percha plaster, made of gutta-percha 
faced with 60 iuc adhesive substance containing tho desired medicament, tho 
whole of which is backed with muslin, is moro elegant than tho salvo mull, 
but is, unfortunately, expensive. 

The author has devised another method, n modification of the above, but 
much more simple and less costly. The medicament is made up with a stiff 
basis in tho form of a stick of cosmetic, the basis composed of wax, cocoa 
butter and oil. This when rubbed on tho skin leaves a thin coating which is 
scarcely perceptible, and yet satisfactory. If applied to covered parts, a piece 
of impermeable adhesive plaster suflieicntly large to overlap tho ointment, 
may bo placed over it, so ns to protect tho clothing, and keep tho application 
from shifting. The author has found that this method in tho treatment of 
psoriasis is better than that by traumnticiu ns advised by Auspitz. 

As an impermeable hack for hard ointments Ilrooko finds a gutta-percha 
ttauo affixed to a thin, smooth piece of paper which had been permeated by 
gum-water, tolerably satisfactory. As it is not very pliable, bandaging is 
necessary when applied about joints. 

Another useful basis consists of a mixture of equal parts of almond oil and 
thick gum-water. When rubbed into tho skin it soon dries and forms a 
thin coating. In eczema, this oil-gum with 15 to 20 per cent, of salicylic 
acid is often serviceable. Tho same combination is valuable also, ns an aux¬ 
iliary, in lupus. The oil-gum, with 10 per cent, of pyrogallic acid, applied 
to patches of psoriasis, nets favorably. Tho deficient adhesiveness of tho 
gelatine preparation may, Brooke suggests, bo overcome by tho addition of 
gum. The compound tincturo of benzoin, as suggested by Taylor, of New 
York, is also a valuable means of applying medicaments to the skin. The 
application of tar, in the form of a tincture, a well-known method, forms a 
smooth protective covering; and may, in fact, bo used as a vehicle for other 
drugs. 

Chloride of Calcium in Scrofuloderma. 

In addition to other affections of a scrofulous nature, Dr. It. W. Criohton, 
of Edinburgh {Practitioner, September, 1885), lias had good effects from the 
administration of calcium chloride, in enlargement and suppuration of the 
cervical lymphatic glands, and in cases in which tho overlying skin has he- 
coino ulcerated and shares in tho destructive process (scrofuloderma). To 
children tho doso varies from ono to several grains, accordiug to tho age; to 
adults tho doso is much larger, twelvo to fifteen grains. A preference is ex- 



